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seemed to bear closer inspection than that obtained from a *cf|g-
tance of 100 yards, at which range one could not smell the obj^&
one was looking at, nor see the blemishes which were invariably ...*?....
there. If it were children, it would be face or eye sores with flies
feasting on them, if it were donkeys, their backs would be sore.
Everything seemed to be covered in dust.

The Maude pontoon bridge across the Tigris had broken as
the result of the high river, and there was a large tract of country
flooded outside Baghdad. Both Euphrates and Tigris rose to a high
level during the flood season; in the case of the former the water
was well controlled by a barrage system which fed many canals,
but the Tigris was without sufficient canals to relieve the pressure.
Both rivers carried much silt and at certain points had built up
the level of their bed to a height which necessitated high banks or
bunds to confine the stream. If the bund broke, floods resulted
over a large area, which the silt made fertile in a subsequent year.

In following the Tigris on a flight to Mosul, one could see
where the old irrigation canals had joined the river and could
follow, as far as the eye could see, the line they took. These traces
of a bygone age intrigued me immensely and relieved the mon-
otony of the long flights to Basra or Mosul. The early morning
or late evening with the sun low on the horizon wa$ the best time
to see them clearly when the light and shade on small irregularities
on the surface of the desert was more pronounced. Some 80 miles
to the north of Baghdad one could see the obvious traces of a fine
city situated in the bend of the river. One could also pick out the
straight avenues which must have had trees on either side, and the
canal round the city with offshoots leading into the desert. It was
once the capital, but was far too modern to be of interest to the
archaeologist: it was merely about a thousand years old. Hardly a
sign of it could be seen from the ground, only from the air could
one trace out and imagine its greatness, for it seemed bigger and
better laid out than modern Baghdad.

It did not take me long to regain the technique of flying a
D.H.gA, but as there were four and sometimes five squadrons using
the same aerodrome outside Baghdad, there was a certain con-
gestion when taking off or coming in to land. This was not
improved by the clouds of dust thrown up by the running up of
engines or during the take-off. I was constantly finding myself in
much too close proximity to some young pilot who jostled me off
into the air again during my approach to land. The solution was
either to fit a pair of blinkers to my flying cap or paint my machine
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